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The situation of Singapore rendered it capable of CHAP.XXYL
becoming a place of great commercial importance;
but it was little better than a continuous forest
vexed by the claims of two Malay princes, one of
them nominally a vassal of the other,, but, in confor-
mity with Eastern fashion, exercising the actual
rights of sovereignty. The English had established
a factory there some years before the cession, but
their position was undefined and uncertain; and
though attempts had been made to fix the relations
of the strangers with the native princes, they were
in constant danger of coining into collision with
them as well as with the government of the King
of the Netherlands. When the pretensions of that
government were transferred, it was deemed fitting
to determine, with greater precision than before, the
terms upon which the British government was to
stand in regard to the native princes, known as the
Sultan and Tumongong of Jahore.
The best mode, if practicable, was to get rid of
the claims of these personages by a commutation of
their political and territorial claim for pecuniary
allowances, and this was effected. By a treaty con-
cluded between them and the East-India Company,
on the 2nd August, 1824, it was provided not only
Combermere observed, ' they had recourse to my plan;' a plan
which, it appears certain, Lord Combermere never lost sight of;
not only because, the moment he saw me after the siege, he im-
mediately acknowledged its origin and its value, but because in
his despatches, llth January, 1826, his lordship states, that he
relies upon it as the means of more easy conquest, and of pre-
serving the invaluable lives of his army."